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For “ The Friend.” 


Visit to the Menomonies. 
(Continued from page 178.) 


The time, appointed for the conference with 
the Oneidas, arrived, and the Commissioner 
had not returned. ‘This was a disappoint- 
ment; but the Friend with whom the arrange- 
ment was made had everything put in readiness 
for their reception, by the teath hour, which 
had been agreed upon. The hour came and 
passed, and the eleventh arrived, without the 
appearance of an Indian. But soon afier, 
came Shonensés and Ho-ner-er-n-her, the in- 
terpreter, to say, that the council with their 
Canadian Friends had been prolonged, beyond 
expectation, and would prevent the arrival of 
the others, before half-past one. This delay, 
the Friend hoped, might still give them the 
company of the Commissioner, who was now, 
hourly, expected. 

The message delivered, Shonensés and his 
companion departed, with an invitation for the 
chiefs to dine, when they came in. Accord- 
ingly, at 13 v’elock, they made their appear- 
ance, ten in number, and having tasted salt 
with the Friend, proceeded to the council 
chamber. 

There were present, seven from Duck Creek 
and three from Canada, viz. :— 

Daniel Bread or Tegawiatiron (pronounced 

Te-gaw-we-aw-té-rong) the Sachem, 

Elijah Skenado or Shonensés, 

Adam Swamp or Ganongwe-uia, 

Thomas King or Kanatohare, 

Henry Powlis or Hahjatonnentha, 

all of Duck Creek, 

Moses Schuyler or Shonagares, 

August Cornelius or Hakuntyakhon, and 

Cornelius Island or Olatshetee, 

of the Canada settlement, with 
John Dantford or Rathetsrinrihe, 
a warrior, and 
Jacob L. W. Doxstater or Honereraher, 
the interpreter ; 
the last two, also, of Duck Creek. 
Some general conversation first took place, 
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in which, Moses Schuyler, stated, that the Ca- 
nadian Reservation, on which he and his fel- | friends, and were induced, on that account, to 
low-delegates lived, lay from 50 to 60 miles | avail themselves of the only opportunity they 
[east] of Fort Gratiot, and consisted of about | had, for a long time, enjoyed, of laying their 


They believed the Quakers were their real 


4600 acres of good land, worth about six dol- 


case before them. ‘They [elt disposed to open 


lars per acre; and that they lived much as; their hearts to their friend, believing he would 


their ren at Duck Creek. 

After this, Daniel Bread opened their busi- 
ness, by referring to the confidence he and his 
people felt in the Quakers, from their recollec- 
tion of the friendly acts they had done for 
them, before their removal from New York, 
and by expressing his regret, that they had 
not, then, more profited by the counsel and aid 
afforded them, They feared the Quakers had 
become discouraged, it was so long since they 
had been to see them. 

But afier their emigration, he said, a great 
change had taken place among them, and the 
good seed, sown by the Quakers, had produc- 
ed some fruit. They were now industrious, 
improving their land, and using their utmost 
exertions to promote the advancement of their 
children, in knowledye and civilization. They 
had taken hold of religion, and worshipped 
God truly, he believed, according to their 
knowledge and ability. 

They were anxious to be secured, if possi- 
ble, in their possessions. ‘Phev were alarmed 
by rumours float, that the Government was 
disposed to force them to become citizens, or 
oblige them to remove again. They did not 
know that it was so, but felt extremely anxious 
about it. ‘They were desirous that a faithful 
representation of their present condition and 
deportment, by a disinterested eye-witness, 
might be conveyed to Washington, and inter- 
cession be made on their behalf, that no at- 
tempt be encouraged to disturb them and again 
break up their plans of improvement. 

They earnestly desired, that Government 
might lay no temptation in their way, The 
sight of a sum of money, though much under 
the value of what it was designed to purchase, 
had often tempted the Indian to sell that which 
he ought not to have sold. They, themselves, 
in the State of New York, had parted with 
land, at ten to fifteen cents an acre, which 
would now bring one hundred dollars, They 
thought they had an equitable claim upon 


not betray them. They felt as if the channel 
of their communication with the United States 
Government, was obstructed: they believed 
their messages did not go forward. This had 
been the case for some years past. Of late, 
they thought they had particular reason for 
jealousy on this account, and were, therefore, 
anxious to avail themselves of the help of the 
Quakers now near them, to intercede for them. 
They were greatly in need of a sincere friend, 
for they seemed to have none. 

They also felt for their brethren, the Meno- 
monies, who, they were sorry to see, had, 
through ignorance of the value of their lands, 
lately parted with them, for a very small re- 
muneration. They thought it remarkable, 
that the Government, which had expressed 
such concern that the New York Indians had 
bought land of the Menomonies, so low, should 
be unable, when itself became a purchaser, to 
see its own acts in the same light. 

They did not allude to this and other un- 
pleasant circumstances, with any fecling of 
anger, but only that it might be known, they 
were not unconscious of them. 

As to themselves, experience had taught 
them something. They were firmly resolved, 
never again to make a treaty to sell. This 
was the sentiment of all the chiefs—they were 
perfectly united on this point. They might 
be driven away—and would yield to forcee— 
but would never again treat for the sale of 
land, 

As they interfered with no one, they could 
not understand, why they might not be per- 
mitted to live in peace on their farms, under 
their own laws and customs, a little nation by 
themselves. 

The Friend, in reply, expressed much satis« 
faction at the firm and united determination of 
the chiefs, to sell no more land. He hoped 
they would keep to it. But lest they should 
be buoyed up by expectations of influence to 
| be exerted, on their behalf, with Government, 


the Government, for the undervaluation of| by the Friends on the Menomonie mission, he 


lands which they had ignoranitly sold; not 
knowing their value, as the white man did. 
if such claim were allowed, their situation 
would be widely different from what it now is. 
It is the spoils of their people which, at this 


day, constitute a large part of the riches of 


the wealthy State of New York. But they 
were disposed to be contented with the pittance 
which remained to them of their ample pos- 


sessions, could they only have assurance of 


permanence. 





explained to them, that the powers of the Com- 
missioner were limited, and related, exclusive- 
‘ly, to the distribution of a sum of money 
jamong the Mixed Menomonies; that, as 
Commissioner, he had no power beyond that 
one object ; but that, as private persons, and 
members of the Society of Quakers, both he 
and his companion would be glad to serve 
them, if they could. 

The Quakers felt a particular interest in 
the Indians, on account of the kindness ex- 
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tended by them to William Penn and his peo- 





ple, in the first settlement of Pennsylvania, as | to disturb ther in their possessions ; that they |is their sincere belief, that the sooner you qua- 


THE FRIEND. 


believe, that no further attempt would be made 


| opinion of your true friends, the Quakers. It 


as well as the fidelity with which they had|have at last found a place, which they can |lify yourselves to become citizens and hold 
observed all promises, engagements and trea-|improve, with a reasonable expectation, that| your lands in fee, every man for himself, the 


ties with the Quaker government, during the | their children will be permitted to enjoy the | better it will be for you, 


It will be a great 


: ; ; | : 
seventy years of its existence. During all that| benefit of their labours. But the Quakers|change from old and venerated usage, they 


time, there was no interruption of harmony be- 


hope, their friends, the Oneidas, may not suf- 


|know. But your situation is very different 


tween the white men of Pennsylvania and the | ler themselves to fall into a false security. A | {rom what it was, when your present custom 
Indians. But as soon as the government pass- | time of trouble must be looked for, and ought | of holding land was established ; and the in- 


ed into other hands, difficulties arose. The 


|to be provided against. ‘There is a great deal 


| stitutions of a people ought to change as their 


long continuance of peace had been owing,|of fine land, yet unoccupied, in this country, | circumstances change, and be accommodated 


under Divine Providence, to that strict adhe-|by white men. They are sending away the 


rence to justice which had at first gained the|Indians from the best tracts, that they may 
confidence of the Indians, and to the pacific|take their place. The day will come, when 


principles of the Quakers, which led them 
never to revenge an injury, but, according to 
the precept of Christ, to return good for evil. 
Their example so influenced the Indians that 
they also refrained from retaliation, when, at 
any time, a drunken trader, or other bad white 
man, did them harm. They patiently submit- 
ed their cause to the tribunals established by 
William Penn, in which they did not doubt, 
justice would be done. 

But when people who did not hold these 
peaceable principles got the government, the 
old law of revenge was again resorted to, first 
by the white man, and then by the Indians, 
and the long peace was broken. Great devas- 
tation of life and property was the consequence. 
At length, the Quakers, encouraged by the 
new government, interceded with the Indians. 
Their voice was no sooner heard, than the 
warriors laid down their arms, and peace was 
re-established, for a time. 

This was before the American Revolution. 
Quakers had not since been employed by Gov- 
ernment, in Indian affairs. 

‘The present Chief Magistrate of the coun- 
try, being aware of the good understanding 
which had always existed between Indians and 
Quakers, and desiring to do his Red Children 
justice, had, on the occasion of this Menomo- 
nie payment, sought out a member of that So- 
ciety, to divide the money, in an honest and 
impartial manner. He had commissioned 
‘Thomas Wistar, for the service ; and the indi- 
vidual who addressed them, had accompanied 
him, without a commission, but with the appro- 
bation of the President, simply as a friend and 
companion, willing to render what assistance 
he could. 

Both the Friends had been pleased with the 
opportunity thus afforded them, of becoming 
acquainted with the Oneidas, and of rubbing 
up the old chain of friendship, which had 
grown a little rusty: but it was not broken, 
nor had it ever been allowed to fall to the 


ground, The Quakers had kept firm hold of 


their end of it and hope their Oneida brethren 
have not dropt theirs. If they would pull at 
it, they would find their old friends, the Qua- 
kers, still had fast hold of it. 

(This declaration was received with a good 
many ugis.) 

The Friend assured them, that his fellow- 
members at Philadelphia would be glad to hear 
of the prosperity of their brethren, the Onei- 
das ; that they have a good tract of land, are 
farming it well, have comfortable houses, and 
are sending their children to school; and it 
would be exceedingly satisfactory to them to 


the land of the Menomonie and others will be 
filled up, and when even the land covered with 
heavy timber and laborious to improve, will 
be sought for, by white settlers. ‘ Then,” 
he added, “ they will begin to crowd upon you, 
and once more try to get you out of the way. 
lt is the part of wise men, to look forward to 
this state of things, and see whether any plan 
can be adopted, that will afford you better 
protection, than you have heretofore enjoyed, 

‘You have sincere and hearty friends 
among the white people, who would love to 
help you ; but they are weak and can do but 
litle. More depends upon yourselves than 
upon them. Your true friends would impress 
this upon you; that, with regard to your future 
welfare, more depends upon yourselves than 
upon them. 

** You have laid one large stone, for a foun- 
dation to build upon, in establishing temper- 
ance among you. It was delightful to witness 
the sobriety which prevailed at your late con- 
vocation. I[t isa great step, and inspires your 
friends with much hope for the future. Adhere 
to this good resolution with firmness. It will 
do much for you. It takes from your enemies 
a powerful weapon. 

‘Encourage schools among you. Encour- 
age your people to adopt all that is good and 
valuable among the white people, and endea- 
vour to become like the better part of them, as 
rapidly as you can. It will increase their 
sympathy and friendship for you, and foster a 
feeling of fellowship. You will seem less like 
a sirange people, with whom they have no 
bonds and ties of affection and interest. 

** When your people understand how to read 
and write the English language, evil and cun- 
ning men will be less able to deceive you into 
the signing of papers, the meaning and intent 
of which you do not understand. 

** Another thing which will tend to strength- 
en your hands, is the re-union of the scattered 
branches of your people. It is pleasant to 
hear that your Canadian brethren and you 
have the subject under consideration. May 
you come to an agreement; that our friends, 
the chiefs now here from Canada—whom their 
brother is glad to have the opportunity of tak- 
ing by the hand—may return, prepared to 
recommend this measure; that they may be- 
come participators in your benefits, and give 
you the help of their counsel. Your friends 
wish to see you so united, in that which is 
right and proper, that you may be a strength 
to each other, in all good things. 

“ There is still one matter, on which your 
brother would like to communicate to you, the 


to them, 

* Your Friends would be very glad to hear 
of a portion of your lads receiving instruction 
in mechanic arts, that you might be less de- 
pendant upon white men for many things. 
Your being obliged to employ white men— 
sometimes of doubtful character—as millers, 
sawyers, smiths, &c., is a means of introducing 
on your lands a class of people, who may, one 
day, give you trouble, 

** Your brother takes the liberty of speaking 
of these things, not because he supposes they 
have not already claimed the attention of your 
thoughtful men, but to let you know, what the 
Quakers think about them, You know, they 
have reflected much about your aflairs and 
have no wish but for your benefit. Whether 
the advice they would give, is, in all respects, 
the best, you must judge. You brother would 
repeat, what he said before, that, for the fu- 
ture, more depends upon yourselves, than upon 
any human aid. There is One, who can pro- 
tect you in all your rights, and in whatever 
will most promote your happiness, in this world 
and in the next; but, we know, He helps them 
most, who endeavour faithfully to obey his 
law, and in conformity with his law, to help 
themselves.” , 

The Sachem and some of the chiefs were 
restless when spoken to on the manner of 
holding their lands; and when the Friend had 
done, briefly replied, that they would bear in 
mind what had been said and were thankful 
for it. 

The Friend told them, that if at any time, 
they desired the aid or counsel of their Friends 
in Philadelphia, and would write to them, they 
would find them disposed to befriend them. 

They inquired, how any communication 
they might wish to send, should be directed, 
which information was given them, and at 
their request, two copies of the direction was 
furnished them; one for the Canadian chiefs 
and the other for those of Duck Creek. 

Afier separating, Moses Schuyler told the 
Friend, the Canadian Oneidas would be likely 
to come over. 

The conference closed at half-past four. 
Two hours after, the Commissioner arrived, 
with the specie for the Mixed Menomonies. 

(To be continued.) 





Wire Work Fire Proof Ceilings.—Fire 
proof ceilings of wire work have been success- 
fully applied, in place of lath, with plaster and 
stucco as usual, at the Chester Lunatic Asy- 
lum. The wires are about } inch apart, and 
the plaster forms an adhesive and serviceable 
mass, even on both sides. The wire is japan- 
ned to prevent corrosion. Not only ceilings, 
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in general, might be wired in place of lathed, | 
and risk of fire thus greatly diminished by a} 
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the gum grows older, it becomes darker in 
colour, and more tough. The number of sil 
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one would think, but thin partitions and walls { Bottles, &c., in the same way. According as| is only known to Him, to whom all things are 


known.” 
Never since then have I heard the inquiry, 


process neither patenied nor costly.—Lute | outchouc trees in the province is countless. In|“ What o’clock is it?’ nor dol think that [ 


Paper. 


oe 


From the Child’s Companion. 


The India-Rubber Tree. 


From a Traveller’s Journal. 


The caoutchouc tree of South America, 
grows in general to the height of 40 or 50) 
feet, without branches ; then branching runs up 
15 feet higher. The leaf is about 6 inches 
long, thin, and shaped like that of a peach 


some parts whole forests of them exist, and 
they are frequently cut down for firewood. 
The caoutchouc tree may be worked all the 
year; but generally in the wet seasons they | 
have rest, owing to the flooded state of the) 
woods ; and the milk being watery, it requires 
more to manufacture the same article than in 
the dry season. 





a 





Ancient Recipe.—I|f any man has wounded | 


have even looked at the face of the clock, with- 
out being reminded of the words of my father. 

| know not, my friends, what o’clock it may 
be with you, but | know very well what time 
it is with myself; and that if I mean to do any 
thing in this world which hitherto, | have ne- 
glected, it is high time to set about it, The 
words of my father have given a solemnity to 
the dial.plate of a clock, which it never would 
perhaps have possessed in my estimation, if 
these words had not been spoken. Look 


tree. ‘The trees show their working by the} thee with injuries, meet him with patience ;| ahout you, young friends, I earnestly entreat 


number of knots or buaches made by tapping ; 
and a singular fact is that, like a cow, when 
most tapped they give most milk, or sap. As 
the time for operating is early day, before 
sunrise we were on hand, The blacks were 
first sent through the forest, armed with a 
quantity of soft clay and a small pickaxe. | 
On coming to one of the trees, a portion of the 
soft clay is formed into a cup; the sap oozes 
out slowly, a tree giving daily about a gill. 
The tapper continues in this way, tapping, 
perhaps, fifty trees, when he returns, and with 
a jar, passing over the same ground, empties 
his cups. So by seven o’clock, the blacks 
come in with their jars ready for working. 
The sap at this stage resembles milk in appear- 
ance and somewhat in taste. It is also fre- 
quently drunk with perfect safety. If left 
standing now, it will curdle like milk, disen- 
gaging a watery substance like whey. Shoe- 
makers now arrange themselves to form the 
gum. Seated in the shade, with a large pan 
of milk on one side, and on the other a flagon 
in which is burned a nut peculiar to this coun- 
try, emitting a dense smoke, the operator, hav- 
ing his last or form, held by a long stick or| 
handle, previously besmeared with soft clay, 
(in order to slip off the shoe when a 
holds it over the pan, and pouring on the milk 
until it is covered, sets the coating in the 
smoke ; then, giving it a second coat, repeats 
the smoking, and so on with a third and fourth, 
until the shoe is of the required thickness, 
averaging from six to twelve coats. When 
finished, the shoes or the forms are placed in 
the sun the remainder of the day to drip. Next 
day, if required, they may be figured, being so | 
sofi, that any impression will be indelibly 
received. ‘The natives are very dexterous in 
this work. With a quill and sharp-pointed 
stick they will produce finely-lined leaves and 
flowers, such as you may have seen on the 
shoes, in an incredibly short space of time. 
Afier remaining on the forms two or three 
days, the shoes are cut open on the top, allow- 
ing the last to slip out. They are then tied 
together and slung on poles, ready for the 
market. There, pedlars and Jews trade for 
them with the country people; and in lots of 
1000 or more, they are again sold to the mer- 
chants, who have them stuffed with straw, and 
packed in boxes to export, in which state they 
are received in the United States. In the 
same manner any shape may be manufactured. 
Thus toys are made over clay forms. Afier 
drying, the clay is broken and extracted. 


hasty words wrankle the wound, soft language 
dresses it, forgiveness cures it, and forget{ul- 
ness removes the scar. 


It is more noble by silence to avoid an in- 
jury, than by argument to overcome it: for 
arguing doth often kindle the sparks of conten- | 
tion into a fame.—R. G. 1678. Worthy to 
be read and pondered well in 1850. 





From the Child's Companion. 
“What O'Clock is it?” 


When I was a young lad, my father one| 
day called me to him, that he might teach me 
how to know what o’clock it was. He told 
me the use of the minute hand, and the hour 
hand, and described to me the figures on the 
dial plate, until 1 was pretty perfect in my 
part. 

No sooner was [ quite master of this addi- 
tional knowledge, than I set off scampering to 
join my’companions at a game of marbles; 
but my father called me back again :—* Stop, 
Humphrey,” said he, “1 have something else 
to say to you.” 

Back again I went, wondering what else [| 
had got to learn, for | thought that | knew all 
about the clock, quite as well as my father 
did, 

“« Humphrey,” said he, “I have taught you 
to know the time of the day ; I must now teach 
you how tv find out the time of your life.” 

All this was Dutch to me; so 1 waited rather 
impatiently to hear how my father would ex- 
plain it, for | wanted sadly to go to my mar- 
bles. 

“ The Bible,” said he, “ describes the years 
of man to be threescore and ten or fourscore 
years. Now life is very uncertain, and you 
may not live a single day longer ; but if we| 
divide the fourscore years of an old man’s life! 
into twelve parts, like the dial of the clock, it 
will allow almost seven years for every figure. 
When a boy is seven years old, then it is one | 
o'clock of his life, and this is the case with | 
you; when you arrive at fourteen years, it| 
will be two o’clock, with you, and when at 21) 
years, it will be three o’clock, should it please 
God thus long to spare your life. In this man- 
ner you may always know the time of your 
life, and looking at the clock may, perhaps, 
remind you of it. My great grandfather, ac- 
cording to this calculation, died at 12 o'clock ; 
my grandfather at 11, and my father at 10. 
At what hour you and I shall die, Humphrey, 














you, and now and then ask yourselves what 
o’clock it is with you? 


——— 
For ** The Friend.” 


New Material for the Manufacture of Iflumi- 
nating Gas, 

Some experiments have recently been made 
which seem to show that a superior illuminat- 
ing gas can be very cheaply procured froma 
material hitherto unused for the purpose. The 
attention of the Earl of Dundonald, formerly 
Lord Cochran, having been directed, during 
the past year, to the improvement of some su- 
gar and coffee estates in the West Indies, he 
employed Dr. Abraham Gesner, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Professor of Chemistry and Ge- 
ology, to make experiments on the celebrated 
asphaltic bitamen of the Pitch Lake of ‘Trini- 
dad. In the course of his experiments, Pro- 
fessor Gesner discovered, that by dry distilla- 
tion the asphalium, hke coal or rosiny would 
yield large quantities of carburetied hydrogen 
gas, similar to the coal and oil gas now so 
generally employed for the supply of light, but 
in purity and illaminating power much supe- 
rior to it. From the peculiar nature of this 
material, however, there was a difficulty in 
applying it to the purpose. This difficulty the 
professor has overcome, having invented a 
retort for the manufacture of the gas. He has 
obtained a patent in the United States for his 
invention. In the specification, he claims “ the 
use of compact and fluid bitumen, asphaltum, 
chapapote, or mineral pitch, for the production 
of illuminating gas, to be substituted for other 
materials now in use;” also “the retort in 
combination with its movable case, in the 
manner and for the purposes set forth.” 

As to the resources for the supply of this 
new material for artificial light, they appear to 
be inexhaustible, Besides the vast quantities 
obtainable from the celebrated Pitch Lake of 
Trinidad, which is some two miles in circum. 
ference and of unknown depth or rather thick. 
ness, there is abundance of it along the coast 
of South America, Mexico, and ‘Texas, and on 
several of the West India islands. On the 
Island of Cuba, there is said to be a single 
stratum of this remarkable mineral, within six 
miles of Havanna, no less than 144 feet in 
perpendicular thickness. There are numer- 
ous localities also in the Old World. 

“It is remarkable,” as Professor Gesner 
observes in a communication on the subject, 
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addressed to the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
“that so rich a hydro-carbon as asphaltum 
should have been so long overlooked, in refer- 
ence to ifs capabilities for affording light. It 
has been tried for fuel, pavements, and for 
other purposes, both in Europe and the United 
States,” but for the most part without success. 

Professor G. is now, we believe, in the city 
of New York, where he has been exhibiting the 
gas made with his patent retort from this new 
material, The Scientific American states that 
from a pound of bitumen obtained from the 
Island of Trinidad, “ he succeeded in produc- 
ing in about twenty minutes, nearly six cubic 
feet of gas that burned with unusual brilliancy 
—sufficient to supply one burner four hours.” 
The bitumen is well adapted, it would appear, 
to the manufacture of gas, on a small scale, a 
fact which renders it particularly available for 
lighting villages, public institutions, factories, 
and perhaps also private dwellings. 

‘iin 
Selected. 

THE THREE CALLS.* 


Third Hour. 


Oh, slumberer, rouse thee! Despise not the truth, 
Give, give thy Creator the days of thy youth ; 
Why standest thou idle! The day breaketh—See! 
The Lord of the vineyard is waiting for thee ! 

Sweetest Spirit, by thy power, 

Grant me yet another hour; 

Earthly pleasures I would prove, 

Earthly joy, and earthly love ; 

Scarcely yet has dawned the day, 

Sweetest Spirit, wait I pray. 


Sixth and Ninth Hours. 


Oh, loiterer, speed thee! The morn wears apace, 


Then squander no longer thy remnant of grace ! 


But haste while there’s time! 
agtee, 
The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting for thee ! 
Gentle Spirit, prithee stay, 
Brightly beams the early day ; 
Let me linger in these bowers, 
God shall have my noontide hours ; 
Chide me not for my delay, 
Gentle Spirit, wait, [ pray ! 


With thy Master 


Eleventh Hour. 


Oh, sinner, arouse thee! Thy morning has past, 
Already the shadows are lengthening fast ; 
Escape for thy life! From the dark mountains | 
The Lord of the vineyard yet waiteth for thee ! 
Spirit, cease, thy mournful lay ; 
Leave me to myself, I pray! 
Earth hath flung her spell around me; 
Pleasure’s silken chain hath bound me ; 
When the sun his path hath trod, 
Spirit ! then 1’ll turn to God! 


Hark! Borne on the wind is the bell’s solemn toll, 
*Tis mournfully pealing the knell of a soul— 

Of a soul that despised the deep teachings of truth, 
And gave to the world the best hours of his youth; 
The Spirit’s sweet pleadings and strivings are o’er, 
The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting no more. 


* See Matt. xx. 1—16. 


Selected. 
STANZA, 


As a mother’s firm denial 

Checks her infant’s wayward mood, 
Wisdom lurks in every trial— 

Grief was sent thee fur thy good. 
In the hour of deep affliction, 

Let no impious thoughts intrude, 
Meekly bow with this conviction, 

Grief was sent thee for thy good. 


;made no memorandums. 
| ** Attended about thirty meetings, and travelled 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


Dufing her travels in the north of Ireland, 


i Sarah Harrison seems to have felt so discour- 


aged in mind and oppressed in body, that she 
She simply notes, 


about six hundred miles, till we came to 
Cork.” They probably left the north in the 
Second month, and reached Cork in the Third 
month, 1793. She says: 

“ We left Cork the 20th of Third month, 
and rode upwards of forty miles to William 
Fennel’s, at Garryroan, Went to their meet- 
ing next day, at which was a marriage, and a 
large collection of people. I was renewedly 
made sensible of my own nothingness; but 
best help was witnessed, and the water was 
made wine; so that, [ trust, the cause did not 
suffer that day. We lodged at Joseph Jack- 
son’s, uncle to William. Next day, went to 
Clonmel, where we spent a week,—were at 
their First-day, week-day, and select Monthly 
Meeting, and I was led ina line of close la- 
bour in them all. Thence, we proceeded to 
Waterford, and were at four meetings there, 
in all which | was silent. 


“On Fourth-day, set out for Mount Melick 
Quarterly Meeting; where a large share of 
the wormwood and the gall fell to my lot. 
Then taking meetings on the way, we reached 
Rathangan, where Jane Watson lives; spent 
the evening with her, part of the time in her 
little room up two pair of stairs, where she has 
every thing neat, though she is not much of 
her time at home. On First-day following | 
went to meeting, or at least to the place where 
the people were gathered; but | was not fa- 
voured to meet with Him whom my soul lov- 
eth, and [ thought I might adopt the expres- 
sions, ‘ They have taken away my Lord, and 
[ know not where they have laid him.’” 

Ann Jones when in this country, told an 
anecdote of our honest, plain-spoken Friend, 
Jane Watson, to this eflect. Jane was one 
day in her ministry treating on the various 
reasons which those invited to the marriage of 
ithe king’s son, pleaded in excuse for not com- 
ing. She treated on the folly of those who, 
because of their newly purchased farms and 
oxen, wished to be excused; but when she 
came to the one who pleaded his having mar- 
ried a wife, as a reuson, she bluntly said, 
This was the greatest fool of all, for he should 
have gone himself and taken his wife with 
him !” 

About the close of the Fourth month, Sarah 
Harrison and Sarah Benson attended the half- 
year meeting at Dublin, soon after which they 
sailed for Liverpool. Their passage was a 
favourable one, and performed in 22 hours. 
Sarah Harrison was bound for London, to be 
at the Yearly Meeting there, but Sarah Ben- 
son believed she would be more in the line of 
her duty by the bedside of her sick sister 
Elizabeth Rathbone, whose residence was with 
her in Liverpool. Sarah Harrison says, 
« Here,” at Liverpool, “I parted with my dear 
friend S. B., with mutual tenderness of affec- 


tion and unity of spirit. I proceeded toward 
London, in company with Hannah Gaylord, a 
young woman from Liverpool; took some 
meetings on the way, and attended the Yearly 
Meeting.” 

Whilst in London she received the following 
letter from Sarah Benson, dated Fifth month 
18th. 

“ My Beloved Friend, — 

“| have felt my mind so strongly drawn 
for days past to salute thee, that it has been 
painful to me to put it by, and yet such a con- 
tinued apprehension of unfitness in the best 
qualifications has so pressed upon me that I 
feared to make the effort. [I have feared] lest 
the depression of my spirit should have an 
effect upon thine. So deep is my sympathy 
with thee, that | should indeed be distressed to 
add the weight of a hair to thy burthens. My 
dearly beloved Friend, my tender regard for 
thee would lead me to lighten thy load, had I 
the smallest power so to do. Thou knowest 
me pretty much altogether as | am, and truly 
I may say, ‘In me dwelleth no good thing.’ 
Still | do know that He in whom all fulness of 
strength dwells, is sufficient to carry us through 
all; and that in the various dispensations of 
his inscrutable wisdom, he deals with some of 
us according to his mercy, and not according 
to our deserts. On my own account I earnest- 
ly desire | may be preserved from flinching 
either from the rod or the furnace, until both 
have accomplished their office ; not in the least 
doubting but [the Lord] is as graciously dis- 
posed towards us in these dispensations, as 
when we are differenily administered to. My 
dear Friend, may thy faith never fail thee,— 
for as assuredly he hath put thee forth, so I 
am unshaken in the belief, that he will be with 
thee, and carry thee through all, if thou reliest 
singly upon him, and pressest forward nothing 
doubting, | have travelled on with you from 
day to day, till | thought I saw you centered 
in that great city, which | expect was yester 
evening. There my every feeling was awak- 
ened on thy account. But when I considered 
thou wouldst meet our beloved S. Emlen, and 
Job Scott, my spirit somewhat revived, in a 
hope that they would comfort thee, and their 
society be like the oil and the wine, of which 
| know thou stands in need. Salute me ia 
expressions of tenderness to dear S. Emlen. I 
hope thou hast ere this made it up with him, 
for my long delay in writing, and convinced 
him why it so happened. O how glad I should 
have been, might it have been so permitted, 
could my precious R. B. and myself have now 
and then joined your circle in that metropolis. 
But it is not so,—and it is my duty to submit. 
On my own account I do not feel condemned, 
because I think I feel my proper allotment is 
where itis, As to my husband, nothing has 
yet occurred to induce such a sentiment, be- 
lieving if he could have kept out of the reason- 
ing, [and gone,] he would have returned 
strengthened and confirmed. [And believing] 
the deep exercise of his spirit, though even 
under its present load, would not have tended 
to thicken the cloud, should it be so permitted 
that one is to spread over the tabernacle in 
your approaching solemnity. He is still 
greatly cast down, and we feel little qualifica- 
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tion to converse with each other but in mental 
reciprocation of sympathetic silence, .... + 

“And now my beloved Friend, under the 
fresh influence of that love, which has under 


a covenant which | humbly trust time can) joyful in all her tribulations, 


never dissolve, do I tenderly bid thee fare- 
well.” 

Of this visit to London, Sarah Harrison 
wrote, “ Friends are very kind to me, and 
their hearts are open to receive me into their 
houses. But whether they will receive my 
testimony in this place, | know not ; for indeed 
] am not a polished shaft; and they area wise 
people. This Yearly Meeting was large, and 
favoured with the overshadowing of that love 
which is both ancient and new; under the 
fresh influences whereof, the business was 
conducted in love and harmony. Dear Esther 
Tuke attended ; she is a mother in Israel, and 
was truly affectionate to me.” 

Sarah remained in London after the Yearly 
Meeting until the 28th of the Sixth month, 
when accompanied by Elizabeth Wigham, she 
proceeded towards the west of England and 
into Wales, She says, “ We found the life of 
true religion to be mournfully low, We at- 
tended the Quarterly Meeting at Pontipool, in 
South Wales, where the whole number of men 
and women amounted to twelve. Friends in 
these parts are so few that their meetings must 
be discontinued, or held in this way. We 
have been at several meetings where there were 
but two or three members belonging to them. 
There remain about a dozen small meetings in 
Wales. We returned by Shrewsbury, Cole- 
brookdale, and Warrington, to Liverpool, hav- 
ing divers meetings on the way.” 

After Sarah Harrison had left London, Sa- 
muel Emlen thus wrote, or rather thus dictated, 
to her husband. The letter bears date Sixth 
month 28th: “I have had real pleasure, as 
becomes a brother, in those tokens of kindness 
and care, which I have had an oppoftunity of 
offering to thy valuable wife, whom | esteem, 
as a sister in that fellowship by which the 
children in our heavenly Father’s family are, 
and have been, united. I think her general 
health since coming to London about six weeks 
ago, is better than she was commonly indulg- 
ed with in Ireland. The dry weather, and 
the sunshine of the present season, have a 
friendly influence on both her and myself, 
She is by no means without bodily indisposi- 
tion, and that sometimes oppressive, through 
her usual want of necessary sleep, which 
afflictingly continues [to be her portion] here, 
as [it was] in her native land. She went 
hence this morning towards Bristol apparently 
well accommodated, with a good two-wheeled 
chaise. She had for charioteer, or driver, a 
benevolent Yorkshireman, named Joseph Birk- 
beck, who is no novice in serving the church 
after this manner ; having in former years been 
a companion to Robert Valentine, William 
Matthews, and others, He is a friend of good 
character. Her female companion’s name is 
Elizabeth Wigham, from Scotland, a minister 
of good report, with whom we had some pleas- 
ing acquaintance in Dublin. She was then 
our house-mate and co-worker in the arduous 
business of visiting families in that city. Thy 
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dear wile in her ministerial communications is | the righteousness of his kingdom that is with- 


sound, pertinent, and weighty, and being, ac- | out end.” 


cording to my sense, remarkably favoured with | 


“ Dear Friends, God had breathed the breath 


access in prayer to the King immortal, has|of life in you, and in measure you live; for 
many sore wadings, cemented us together in| occasion to be, as holy Paul says, exceeding dead men and women do not hear, or hunger 


She really tra-|or thirst, neither do they feel weights and bur- 


vels with difficulties superior to many, and is|dens as you do. The day of the Lord is 
therein an instance of faith and dedication, |dawned upon you, and it burneth as an oven ; 
which I wish we had many more examples | you know it; and all works of iniquity are as 


. . . | . 
of.” ‘Please give my friendly salutation to| stubble before it. 


You feel it so; they cannot 


thy two sons. I do not find their worthy mo- | stand before the Lord ; his judgments take hold 


ther has cause of uneasiness on their account. 
This is so far, well; but her joy and their tru- 
est benefit, will be greatly promoted, through 
their increasing watchfulness, care and dili- 
gence in things which are essential to their 
own everlasting happiness, and the glory of 
him, whose blessing maketh rich, and adds no 
sorrow with it. Please to call on our valued 
young Friend Elizabeth Foulke, giving my 
love to her, with the assurance that I feel a 
pleasure in hearing of her continued dedica- 
tion to the service of our ever worthy Lord 
and Master. As she abides devoted, surrender- 
ing to all the holy appointments, she will be 
indulged with increasing experience of the lov- 
ing-kindness, mercy, and salvation, which have 
in all generations been the glory and happi- 
ness of the Lord’s children. If she sometimes 
meets with mortification, in her religious move- 
ments, she should endeavour to possess her 
soul in patience. All things will eventually 
work together for good, unto those who seek 
not their own honour, but are unfeignedly de- 
sirous that the name of the Lord may be mag- 
nified in them, through them, and upon them.” 
(To be continued.) 


—_———- 


The Divinely Quiekened Sense and Feeling. 


“ My dearly beloved Friends—who are sen- 
sible of the day of your visitation, by the light 
of the Lord Jesus in your hearts, and who 
have gladly received the holy testimony there- 
of, by which you have beheld the great apos- 


of them and consume them, O, love his judg- 
ments, that with those of old you may say, in 
the way of thy judgments O Lord, have we 
waited for thee ; the desire of our soul is to thy 
Name, and to the remembrance of thee.” 

“‘ Beware of vain thoughts, for they oppress 
and extinguish the true sense. ‘These vain 
thoughts arise from the enemy’s presentations 
of objects to the mind ; and the mind’s looking 
upon them, till they have made impressions 
and influenced the mind into a love of them. 
This is a false liberty ; a dangerous, yea a de- 
structive liberty to the holy sense that God 
hath begotten in any. For as this is not re- 
ceived but hindered by such thoughts, so it is 
not improved but destroyed by them. The 
Divine sense in the soul is begotten by the 
Lord. It is his life and Spirit, his holy breath 
and power, that quickeneth the soul, and mak- 
eth it sensible of its own state, and of God’s 
will; and that raiseth fervent desires in it to 
be eternally blessed. ‘This is what Satan rag- 
eth at; he feareth his kingdom ; he findeth that 
He is come that will cast him out of his posses- 
sions. He crieth out, Why art thou come to 
torment me before my time? He is the father 
of vain thoughts; he begetteth them in the 
mind, on purpose to draw off the mind from 
that sense, and to exercise it in a variety of 
conceptions, in a self-liberty of thinking and 
imagining concerning persons and things. 
Here he offereth his baits, and layeth his 
snares, and never faileth to catch and defile 
the unwaichful soul.” ‘ O the mountains that 


tacy that is in the world, from the life, power, | are raised, by vain thoughts, betwixt God and 


and Spirit of God, and the gross degeneracy 
that is amongst those called Christians, from the 
purity, self-denial and holy example of Christ 
Jesus, and his primitive followers ; and how pride, 
lust and vanity reign, and how Christendom 
has become a cage of unclean birds”—* hear 
my exhortation to you in the Spirit of Truth. 
Dwell in the sense that God hath begotten in 
your hearts by the light and Spirit of his Son, 
who is now in you, reconciling you unto him- 
self. Watch that this blessed sense be pre- 
served in you, and it will preserve you. For 
where the holy sense is lost, profession even 
of the highest truths, cannot preserve against 
the enemy’s assaults ; but the gates of hell will 
prevail against them, and the enemy’s darts 
will wound them, and they will be carried 
again captive, by the power of his temptations. 
Wherefore I say again, live and abide in that 
light and life, which hath visited you, and be- 
gotten an holy sense in your hearts, and which 
hath*made sin exceeding sinful to you, and you 
weary and heavy laden under the burden of it 
—and hath raised in you a spiritual travail, 
hunger and thirst after your Saviour, that he 
might deliver you—that ye might be filled with 








the soul! How doth the soul come under an 
eclipse, lose sight, and at last all sense of the 
living God, like men drowned in great waters. 
Thus many have lost their condition, and 
grown insensible, and then questioned all for- 
mer experiences, if they were not mere imagi- 
nations, till at last they arrived at Atheism, 
denying and deriding God and his work, and 
those who kept their integrity.” 

“The enemy hath yet a more plausible de- 
vice wherewith to destroy the holy sense that 
God hath quickened, when he seeth these 
temptations resisted, and that he cannot hinder 
a religious work in the soul, by any baits taken 
from the things that are seen; and that is his 
drawing you into imaginations of God, aud 
Christ and religion ; and into religious duties, 
not in God’s way or time, nor ‘with Christ’s 
Spirit. Here he is transformed into the ap- 
pearance of an angel of light, and would seem 
religious now, a saint, yea a leader into reli- 
gion, so that he may but keep Him out of his 
office, whose right it is to teach, prepare, en- 
able, and lead his children with his holy power 
and Spirit. Yea, if he can but keep the crea- 


ture’s will alive, he knoweth there is a ground 
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for him to work upon—a place that he can| This is the golden cup of the false church that | through a church. 


enter, and in which his seed will grow. If this 


THE FRIEND. 


_has gone from the leadings of the Spirit, 


yard, he saw the words eculp- 


with | tured on a tombstone, * Time flies! Prepare!” 


will of man be standing, he knoweth that the| which the nations are defiled ; have nothing to| His copy, the motto on the sun-dial, and the 


will of God cannot be done on earth, as it 


do with it. Keep to Christ Jesus, God’s great | 


words of the preacher, were again remember- 


is done in heaven, Others’ will is God’s ene- | Light ; follow him as he shineth in your hearts, |ed, and perhaps remembered a minute or two 

my, yea the soul’s enemy ; and all will-wor-|and ye will not walk in darkness, but have | longer than before, but by the time he left the 
| the light of life; not of death to condemnation, | church-yard they were forgotten, 

Len in the world, but unto life, which is justifi- 

| cation and peace.”—W. Penn. 


ship ariseth hence; it is the offspring of the 
serpent and of the will of man, and it can never 
please God. Let all beware of this ; God is a 
Spirit, and he will be worshipped in his own 
Spirit, in his own life.” “ Ave ye followers of 
the Lamb that hath visited you, the Captain of 
your salvation? Run not in your own wills ; 
wait for the word of command ; do nothing of 
your own heads and contrivings, yet do all 
with diligence that he requireth, Remember 
what became of them of old, that offered false 
fire. O stay till a coal from his holy altar 
touch your hearts and your lips, Jesus told 
his mother at the marriage in Cana in Galilee, 
his hour was not yet come. He rejected the 
will in her, and staid till his time was come, 
that is his Father’s time, in whose hands are 
the times and seasons ; whose will he came to 
do and not his own ; leaving us therein a bless- 
ed example, that we should follow his steps ; 
that is not to attempt to perform even things of 


—————— 


Philanthropy.—Gerrit Smith, of New York, 
as is well known, is the possessor of immense 
| tracts of land in that State, A few years ago, 
he gave to a considerable number of coloured 
|persons several thousands of acres. From 
‘this gift has sprung a thriving and numerous | 
| settlement. During last spring he made known | 
his intention to donate a certain amount of | 
money and land to five hundred males, and a 
like number of females, in the State of New 
York, and a number of gentlemen in the vari- 


It was when the gray hair was on his head, 
that Reuben Rogers was laid on a sick bed 
without hope of recovery. ‘ Time flies!” said 
the minister who attended him; * moments 
are worth more to you now, than months, or 
even years, were before.” Reuben Rogers 
felt this to be true, and the words went to his 
heart. What would he not have given for an 
hour! But could he have given the world for 
it, it had been in vain. He was taken away 
while calling for one single moment of that 
time he had so thoughtlessly wasted. 

While thine eye is bright, and thy cheek 
red ; while youth and health are thine ; while 
thou enjoyest the present, ponder on the past, 


ous counties were chosen to make the selection | and prepare for the future. ‘Time flies, and 
of persons from the poor, the landless, and the | before thou art aware, youth and health may 


temperate of the population, OF this number, fly too, leaving thee tottering limbs, gray hairs, 
seventy-five of each were drawn from New| and a hopeless eternity. 
York city, and the report of the committee of 





God in our own wills, nor out of God’s season | gentlemen to whom the selection was entrusted, 
and time; for in his seasons he is with us, but has been published. It appears from this, that 
in our own seasons and wills, he withdraws | the actual value of the gift will be $50,000. 
himself from us. And this is the cause, that | To each of the males he gives a farm in Frank- 
the nation’s worshippers have little sense of lin county, with the sum of $10 in addition ; 
God in their hearts, and that their priests cry and to each of the females $50 in cash. The 
out against inward sense; but the people | payments and the transfers of the deeds are 
should go alone, and come to a more accept-| now progressing.— Presbyterian. 

able worship.” 

“One sigh rightly begotten outweighs a 
whole volume of self-made prayers ; for that 
which is born of flesh is flesh, and reacheth In summer we seldom think of winter, in 
not to God’s kingdom, he regardeth it not ; and| joy we rarely think of sorrow, and in youth 
all that is not born of the Spirit is Mesh. But} we hardly ever think of growing old ; but when 
a sigh or a groan arising from a living sense| winter, and sorrow and old age come upon us, 
of God’s work in the heart, it pierceth the| we wonder how it was that we did not think of 
clouds, it entereth the heavens ; yea the living | them more. 

God heareth it, his regard is to it, and his Spi-| Reuben Rogers, when a school-boy wrote 
rit helpeth the infirmity. He loveth that which | this copy in his copy book, “ Time Flies ;” but 
is of himself, and hath a care over it, though | when he wrote it he was thinking of his hoop, 
as poor as worm Jacob.” “As you are not/his kite, and his whipping-top, and paid but 
to run in your own wills, nor to offer up sacri-/ little attention to anything else. What thought 
fices of your own preparing, so have a care|he of time; or what cared he whether it 
how you touch with those that do; how you! crawled or flew? 

bow to their wills, and join with their sacri-| When Reuben Rogers was a year or two 
fices. For all these things greatly help to ex- | older, he saw the motto on a sun-dial, “ Time 
tinguish the divine sense begotten in your) Flies,” and this reminded him of the copy that 
hearts by the Word of Life. As you are|he had written in his copy-book ; but as the 
faithful to the light and Spirit of Christ, which | sun-dial stood in a garden, he very soon began 
giveth you to discern and relish between that) to gather flowers, and the motto passed away 
which standeth in your own will, and the will! from his remembrance. A boy in a flower 
and motion of the Spirit of God in yourselves ;| garden is seldom much given to reflection. 
so will you by the same light discern and} Life is “even a vapour that appeareth for a 
savour between that which proceeds fiom the | litle time and then vanisheth away.” James 
will of man, and the will and motions of the! iv. 14. 

Spirit of God in others, and accordingly either}! When Reuben Rogers was a young man, he 
to have, or not to have fellowship with them.” | heard a preacher in the pulpit say to the as- 
“ Wherefore I exhort you in the Spirit of| sembly around him, “ Time flies! Lay hold 
Trath, and in the counsel of the God of ‘Truth, | on eternal life!” For a moment it reminded | 
keep in the divine sense and watch, if you| him of the copy he had written, and the motto 
would endure to the end in the will of God.| on the sun-diai, but it was only for the mo- 
Touch not with man-made ministers, or man-| ment, and the thought passed away. 

made worships, let their words. be ever so} Reuben Rogers lived a reckless life to the 
true. It is but man, it is but flesh, it is but the| years of manhood, caring much for this world 
will, and it shall have no acceptance with God. | and little for another, As he once wandered 


Time Flies, 





While seasons fly, 

And health and strength are given, 
Set thy bright eye, 

And ardent heart on heaven, 


[From the Child’s Companion. 


For“ The Friend.” 
Affeetion of Birds. 


We meet sometimes with instances among 
birds of affectionate conjugality, well worthy 
of being recorded ; and we shall give one ex- 
ample of this kind, as described by Bingley, 
that occurred in a pair of the Guinea Parrot, 
(Psittacus Pullarius) : 


“A male and female of this species were 
lodged together in a large square cage. ‘The 
vessel which held their food was placed at the 
bottom, The male usually sat on the same 
perch with the female, and close beside her, 
Whenever one descended, the other always 
followed ; and when their hunger was satisfied, 
they returned together to the highest perch of 
the cage. They passed four years together 
in this state of confinement; and from their 
mutual attentions and satislaction, it was evi- 
dent that a strong affection for each other had 
been excited. Atthe end of this period the 
female fell into a state of languor, which had 
every symptom of old age. It was no longer 
possible for her to descend and take her food 
as formerly ; but the male assiduously brought 
it to her, carrying it in Ais bill, and delivering 
it into hers. He continued to feed her in this 
manner with the utmost vigilance for four 
months. The infirmities of his mate, however, 
increased every day; she became no longer 
able to sit upon the perch; she remained crouch- 
ed at the bottom, and from time to time made 
a few useless efforts to regain the lowest perch ; 
while the male who remained close by her, 
seconded these feeble attempts with all his 
power, Sometimes he seized with his bill the 
upper part of her wing to try to draw her up 
to him ; sometimes he took hold of her bill and 
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for that purpose several times, His counte- 
nance, his gesture, his continual solicitude, 
every thing in short, indicated, in this affec- 
tionate bird an ardent desire to aid the weak- 
ness of his companion, and to alleviate her 
sufferings. But the scene became still more 
interesting, when the female was at the point 
of expiring. The male went round and round 
her without ceasing ; he redoubled his assidui- 
ties ; he attempted to open her bill in order to 
give her nourishment ; he went to her and re- 
turned with the most agitated air, and the 
utmost inquietude; at intervals he uttered the 
most plaintive cries ; at other times, with his 
eyes fixed upon her, he preserved a sorrowful 
silence. His faithful companion at length 
expired ; he languished from that time, and 
only survived her a few months.” 


Y. Z. 


ee 


Clerical Statistics.—Among the facts of 


our times is the great diminution which has 


taken place in the number of clerical persons 


in proportion to the amount of population. This 
is true in Protestant, Greek, and Roman Ca- 


tholic countries. The statistical work of 


Moreau de Jonnes furnishes the following par- 
ticulars on this subject : 

“In France, in 1757, there were 40,000 
curates, 60,000 other priests, 100,000 monks, 
and 100,000 nuns ; being a total of 300,000, 
or 1 to every 67 inhabitants, But, in 1829, 
the entire clerical order had decreased to 108,- 
00 members ; that is, 1 to every 280 inhabi- 
tants, This is a decrease of more than four- 
fifths. At Rome, in 65 years, the decrease 
has been three-fifihs. In Portugal, in 31 
years, ‘the falling off tras ~been five-sixths. 
In Bavaria, in 28 years, the decrease has been 
the greatest; out of every 23 only 1 is left. 
In Sicily, in 51 years, the decrease has been 
one-half. In six of the states of Europe the 
Roman Catholic clergy, including priests, 
monks, and nuns, has decreased 655,000 in 
the last sixty-five years! In Russia, where 
the Greek church is the prevailing denomina- 
tion, the decrease has been, in 32 years, more 
than one-third.” 

‘The same important process has been going 
on in half Protestant and Protestant countries, 
as is shown by the following facts, In Swit- 
zerland,, in 37 years, the decrease has been 
one-third, In England, in 133 years, nearly 
two-thirds. In Denmark, in 20 years, more 
than one-half. In Sweden, in 60 years, one- 
third.—D. News. 


— 


Inventive Genius.—It is stated, as an illus- 
tration of the influence which inventive genius 
exercises upon manufactures, that some gen- 
tlemen in Boston, a short time since, employed 
an ingenious American machinist to devote 
some study to a mode of cleaning and separa- 
ting into different qualities the wvol from the 
River of Plate. The attempt was successful. 
The machine was produced. The wool was 
thrown into it and thoroughly cleansed and 
divided into three kinds, good, better, best, 
and js thus turned out assorted, and cleansed, 
and ready for market or manufacture, The 
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attempted to raise her up, repeating his efforts) wool costs six cents a pound, and the first sort 


procured from it is worth forty cents a pound. 
—Late Paper. 


oe 


Anecdote of a Starling.—A starling had | 


a nest and reared young ones under the eaves | 1, jhink 


of the roof, within the basin of a drain-pipe 
which receives and carries off the water from 
the gutters. Here I used to see the mother 
coming to feed her young ones, which she did 
frequeatly. They were very voracious, and 
as they got stronger they pushed forward so 
eagerly to obtain the first supply of food, that 
they fell out of the basin one after another. 
Three, I know, fell out, one of which was kill- 
ed. The others were taken up unhurt, and | 
had them placed in a basket, covered over 
with netting, which was hung up near the nest, 
in expectation that the mother-bird would not 
fail to supply them. This was done over 
night, and next morning | found, to my sur- 
prise, that one bird had disappeared; so | 
watched to see what would become of the re- 
maining one. 1t made a great crying to arrest 
its parent’s attention, and the parent was not 
unmindful of it; | saw her fly near the basket 
with food in her bill. She settled on the roof 
and gutter within sight of the basket, but went 
away without trying to feed the prisoner. This 
was done several times, and at last, I discov- 
ered her object: for the young bird’s hunger 
becoming more and more pressing, it continu- 
ed struggling to reach the food, and contrived 
to get out through the netting, when it fell to 
the ground without injury. Though unable to 
fly, 1 was strong upon its feet and ran upon 
the lawn, ‘The parent now came down to it 
with food as before, but not yet to feed it: she 
flew on a little way from it, and so enticed it 
into the corner of a shrubbery under a wall, 
where | discovered the missing young one 
also, and where she constantly fed them 
throughout the day.—Couch on Instinct. 





Remarkable River.—The Florida Sentinel 
contains an account of the examination, by a 
committee of scientific gentlemen, of the river 
Wacissa, in Florida, with a view of testing its 
capacity for a water power for manufacturing 
purposes, and the practicability of connecting | 
it with the St. Mark’s by a canal, The head | 
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M. Peisley says, “I travelled a week in the 
county of Suffolk in silence ; was at six ap- 
pointed meetings, and had not strength to open 
my mouth in any of them; a path [ am read 
» more will be called into, if rightly 
subject to the Divine will; for the church in 
many places groans under a lifeless minis- 
try.’ 

A hard dispensation this would be to some 
now, who are rarely still long at a time—and 
who appear to have little faith in silent suffer. 
ing with the Seed which is oppressed in the 
hearts of many, like a cart with sheaves.— 
Nothing said, nothing done, with such. 

** How many seeming brave soldiers have cast 
off their spiritual armour, deserted their Cap- 
tain, and shamefully quitted the field of battle ; 
which makes me fear always, lest it should be 
my unhappy case! So that if | can live long 
in a short time, by living well, it would be bet- 
ter than if | should live a thousand years twice 
told, to worse than no purpose.” — Peisley. 

Many in our day appear to think there 
should be no “ field of battle ;” but all treated 
with an outside show of love and complacency, 
and flattered into the opinion that they cannot 
be wrong ; it would be uncharitable to think 
them so, if they have the form of godliness. 





Discovery in Africa.—The South African 
Commercial Advertiser contains a letter from 
Robert Moffatt, the fumous Scotch Missionary 
and traveller, giving a description of a great 
lake which he has discovered, afier a journey 
of 556 miles into the interior. lt is very 
broad ; two large rivers run into it from the 
North. It isfull of the finest of fish, and the 
banks clad with a peaceful and primitive peo- 
ple, having the general types of the African 
race, 

—— 

A River Spring in the Wilderness.—Major 
Emory, writing to Washington, confirms for- 
mer reports about a river having suddenly ap- 
peared in the desert on the Gila route to Cali- 
fornia. ‘The letter states that parties which 
went by the route before the 4th of last July, 
suffered much from thirst, while those which 
passed since that time encountered the river, 
It crosses the route about midway of the des- 


waters of the river are thirty-two feet above|ert.—Late Paper. 


the high water in the St. Mark’s, at Newport. 
The Sentinel describes the Wacissa river as 
one of the natural curiosities almost peculiar 
to Florida. It takes its rise, like the Wakulla, 
in springs of great volume, forming an im- 
mense basin with bold shores, from which it 
runs in a 8.8. E. direction, in a deep and 
broad stream, about fourteen miles, to a swamp, 
where most of it disappears through a subter- 
ranean channel, by which it is discharged into 
the Gulf. This river is said to contain a 
greater volume of water than the Potomac or 
James River, and like all rivers having a simi- 
lar rise in Florida, it is affected neither by 
drought nor freshet, affording one steady, uni- 
form and unvarying current all the year. The 
committee are of opinion that more than ten 
times the water power of Lowell can be found 
there at a smail expense. 





The transparent wings of certain insects are 
so atienuated in their structure, that 50,000 of 
them piled over each other, would not forma 
pile a quarter of an inch in height. 





New England Enterprise.—Within a few 
days past, a new, beautifully modelled, and 
substantially built ship of large capacity, tho- 
roughly equipped and provisioned for a long 
voyage, has arrived at this port. As a speci- 
men of naval architecture she is well worth 
the attention of those interested in such matters. 
But it is not of her model, her di:nensions, her 
equipment, or her sailing qualities, that we 
would now speak. ‘There isa history of brave 
men and devoted women connected with this 
ship that will make her memorable as long as 
she withstands the perils of the deep or the 
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ravages of time. She was built in a remote 
corner of the State of Maine, without money 
and without credit. Men laughed at the un- 
dertaking as visionary and quixotic, but its 
success has shamed them into admiration. 
The originator of the enterprise, Capt. George 
Kimball, of Frankfort, whose name deserves to 
be remembered, is a man, whose only capital 
was his energy, industry, integrity, and kindly 
disposition. He had determined with the aid 
of poor men like himself to build and equip a 
noble ship in which he and others with their 
wives and children might sail for the coast of 
California or Oregon, and there make a settle- 
ment for themselves and their posterity. For 
this purpose he proceeded to the village of 
Cutler, so in that remote place, at a distance 
from men of business and of capital, he might 
pursue unmolested the work to which he had 
devoted himself, 

Here, alone, a company of one, without ca- 
pital, in a forest, at a distance even from deep 
water, he commenced his noble enterprise. 
He was soon joined by a single man; in a few 
weeks others followed; women contributed 
provisions, and the farmers sent in cattle which 
were exchanged for materials for ship building. 
The novelty of the undertaking attracted ad- 
venturers from a distance, and experienced 
ship builders and joiners arrived to give their 
strength and skill tothe work, All who aided 
in the enterprise, whether men, women, or 
children, received their proportionate share in 
the ship. In April last the work was com- 
menced, and in November she was launched, 
a splendid ship of more than six hundred tons 
burthen, and christened the *“ California Pack- 
et.” She is now in Boston with her passen- 
gers on board, those who built and own her, 
and to whom she is now a home. We need 
not say that the men and women who compose 
this company are specimens of our New Eng. 
land population to whom we can refer with 
pride. —Boston Transcript. 
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A NEW JERSEY HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


The Newark Advertiser contains a letier 
from Trenton, which states as follows :— 

* One of the most important bills yet passed 
was that to establish a House of Refuge for 
Juvenile Offenders, which was at one time 
lost ; but before the result was announced, two 
members changed their votes, and gave it just 
the required number to pass it. ‘The object is 
to erect ‘ buildings in which may be kept, em- 
ployed, and instructed, such minors as have 
been convicted of crime by the courts, or who 
have been arrested as vagrants, or whose pa- 
rents or guardians may desire their being com- 
mitied to the institution.” The bill appoints 
Thomas Lavender, of Mercer, Daniel Baska- 
low, of Passaic, and William R. Allen, of Bur- 
lington, commissioners to select a suitable site, 
to be approved by the Governor, for the build- 
ings, at a price not exceeding $6000, and then 
the Governor shall appoint three commissioners 
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lto contract for the erection of the buildings, on 

the most approved plan, at an expense not ex- 
ceeding $15,000, making the whole amount 
authorized to be expended $21,000. It has 
passed the Senate already, and the Governor 
| having recommended it in his message, has 
doubtless ratified it by his signature by this 
| time.” 


A communication dated London, Jan. 25th, 
1850, from a correspondent of the North 
American, which contains much _ interesting 
information on various topics, closes with the 
following paragraph, showing that the cold in 
England was far more severe at that date than 
with us :— 


“The weather during the last two or three 
weeks has been unusually severe. The ice in 
the parks is now from five to seven inches 
thick, and on several occasions one hundred 
thousand persons have assembled on the Ser- 

ee a 4 
pentine in Hyde Park in one day. 


A stated annual meeting of The Contributors 
to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons De- 
prived of the Use of their Reason, will be held 
at the committee-room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house, on Fourth-day afiernoon, Third 
month 13th, at 3 o’clock. 

Samvet Mason, Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Nathan P. Hall, agent, Harrisville, O., 
for John Hall, $2, vol. 23. W.E. Crane, N. Y., for 
R. J. Murray, $2, vol. 23. Joseph Gibbons, agent, 
Raisin, Mich., for William Satterthwaite, $2, vol, 23. 
Thomas Shields, $2, to 23, vol. 24. 


SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. 


The School Committee of Germantown Preparative 
Meeting would draw the attention of Friends, engaged 
in the occupation of teaching, to the Borough of Ger. 
mantuwn, as a place presenting some advantages for 
the establishment of a boarding-shool for the sons of 
Friends. 

Many families—members of the Society—make it 
a summer resort, and the number of permanent resi- 
dents, also members, is considerable and fast increas- 
ing. A good school for their children, is much to be 
desired. Recently, a girls’ boarding-school, taught by 
Friends, has been opened in the town, with a promis- 
ing prospect of success. Parents having sons, as well 
as daughters, to send to school, naturally desire to 
have them near each other. The existence of a girls’ 
school, therefore, is an additional circumstance in 
favour of the success of one for boys. 

There is a school-house, belonging to the prepara- 
tive meeting, capable of accommodating thirty scho- 
lars, very comfortably, at which a private day school 
has been taught by a Friend, for some time. He is 
about to close it, having been appointed a teacher in 
the Select School, in Philadelphia. The premises, 
therefore, will be soon vacated. 

There is now no school within the limits of Abing.- 
ton Quarter, taught by a member and under care of a 
meeting: a very undesirable circumstance. The 
preparative meeting had a school in operatiun, for 
some time before the opening of the private school, 
which was in a flourishing condition. It was not for 
Friends’ children, exclusively, 

It is believed, that if a married man, suitably qua- 
lified and known among Friends, as a teacher, should 
feel it right to undertake a school, with convenient ac- 
commodations for boarders, he would be likely to suc- 
ceed, in a place so favourable to such an attempt, as 
the borough of Germantown, which, deservedly, enjoys 
a wide-spread reputation for healthfulness, and is par- 
ticularly convenient of access. The school-room could 





be had, free of charge, and the furniture of it would 
be sold, by the present occupant, at a moderate price. 

The Committee desire to invite the attention of 
Friends to the subject, and should any one, rightly 
concerned for the guarded, religious education of oar 
youth, feel himself drawn to engage in so honourable 
and useful a service, to induce him to inquire whether, 
there is not here a fair field open for labour. 

Further information can be had on application to 


Thomas Magarge, Germantown, or Alfred Cope, Phi- 
ladelphia. 
Germantown, Second mo., 1850. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term of this Institution will 
commence on Fourth-day, the 8th of Fifth 
month next. A small number of students can 
then be admitted ; and the Managers desiring 
to give the preference to members of our reli- 
gious Society, request that immediate applica- 
tion be made by those who propose to enter 
at the time above stated, Circulars containing 
the information required by parents, will be 
forwarded on application to Charles Yarnall, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, No. 39 
Market street. 

Philada., Second mo. 22d, 1850. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of West-town Board- 
ing-School, will commence on Sixth-day, the 
26th of Fourth month next. To avoid disap- 
pointment in case the school should be filled, 
parents and others intending to send children 
will please make early application to Joseph 
Snowdon, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scattergood, ‘Treasurer, No, 84 Mul- 
berry street, Philadelphia, 


WANTED 


A well qualified male teacher to take charge 
of a school, in which the common branches of 
an English education are taught. A member 
of the Society of Friends will be preferred. 
For further information, inquire of Ca<par 
Wistar, or Samuel P. Carpenter, Salem, N. J., 
or at No. 180 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


a 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Concord, Pa., on 
Fourth-day, the 6th of Second month, George Mar- 
tin, M. D., to Ann, daughter of the late Samuel Trim- 
ble, all of Delaware county, Pa. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, Hunting Creek, 
Iredell county, N.C., on the 6th ult, Joun Bono, of 
Deep Creek, Surry county, to Anna, daughter of Gear 
Macy, deceased, all of Deep Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Surry county, N.C, 
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Diep, at the residence of her brother, Thomas Pim 
Lee, on the 28th of First month, Frayces P. Lee, a 
member of Exeter Monthly Meeting, in the 66th year 
of her age. She was a truly sympathising Friend to 
those in affliction. 


, at his residence at Springfield, Guilford Co., 
N. C., on the 30th of First month, 1850, in the 78th 
year of his age, Manton Hoccarr, a member and 
minister of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 


, at the same place, in the Eighth month, 1849, 
Saran, wife of the above named Friend, aged about 
72 years, 
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